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The Challenge of Our Times to the Historian 
By Edmund S. Morgan* 


A historian today is apt to think he was born a hundred years too 
late. Not that he longs for the good old days of the quill pen and the 
flickering candle. He values his typewriter and his microfilms and the 
ease with which he can travel from one library to another. But among 
the modern conveniences which progress has bequeathed to him are a 
number of gift horses that he finds hard to handle. 

History, of course, is the study of man, and in former centuries the 
historian shared this study only with philosophers, theologians, and novel- 
ists. Now he finds that a crowd of specialists has moved in and carved 
man into a dozen pieces, each of which must be scrutinized minutely. 
Economists, psychologists, physiologists, anthropologists, political scien- 
tists, and sociologists all concentrate their attention on some isolated seg- 
ment of human experience, and each has developed an imposing mass of 
knowledge about this segment. The historian must put the pieces together. 

It is his task to see man whole. He must penetrate the obscure pro- 
fessional lingo in which the scientists talk about their discoveries and use 
their findings to sharpen his own insights into the record of the human 
past. He undoubtedly has much to learn from these new associates, but 
there are times when the task of absorbing their knowledge threatens to 
prevent him from ever reaching his own work. 

As if this task were not enough, today’s historian finds that still 
another crew of workers is busily engaged in furnishing him with the raw 
materials of history—documents and books which he must read and digest 
and transform into the finished product. Bibliographers tell him about 
books he did not know existed. Libraries and historical societies accumu- 
late ever larger masses of historical manuscript for him, until he is over- 
whelmed in an embarrassment of riches. ‘The sources for a study of 
World War II, for example, must be measured by the ton. 

It is not surprising that historians should have become bewildered in 
the face of all the assistance thus offered them. Some have turned to 
imitating the sciences, supposing that the International Business Machine 
or some other mechanical gadget can do their job for them. Some have 


* Professor and Chairman of the Department of History, Brown University. This 
article is reprinted with permission from the Providence Evening Bulletin, October 
16, 1953. 


adopted the jargon of the sciences, using big words to make simple state- 
ments sound “scientific.” 

But the historian is not a scientist and fools nobody by these devices 
except himself and other historians, because other historians are the only 
people who will take the trouble to read his big words. If he succumbs to 
the temptation of using them he loses his principal reason for existence. 
The historian, like the novelist, is a purveyor of insights, and however 
brilliant his insight may be, he can scarcely consider himself successful if 
he cannot communicate them. Other students of man may perhaps rely 
on having their discoveries communicated and perpetuated indirectly. A 
Freud may influence millions who have never read his writings; but the 
historian can ordinarily expect to affect only the people who read him, 
and unless he is readable he will not be read. 

The great problem for the historian today is not the mastery of the 
new sciences or of the great bulk of source material; these problems he 
can meet successfully. The great problem is the one that every historian 
of every age has had to master, the problem of writing and teaching so 
that people will listen. He must make use of every piece of knowledge 
that the so-called social sciences can give him, but he dare not forget his 
craft as a writer or teacher, lest whatever wisdom he has gained should 
perish with him. 

Historians, I think, are more generally aware of this problem today 
than they were when the new sciences first hit them, 30 or 40 years ago. 
In their initial enthusiasm over the scientific method, they fancied that 
they need not concern themselves with the reading public any more than a 
chemist does. As a result the quality of historical writing suffered a de- 
preciation from which it has not yet fully recovered. The graduate 
schools ground out thousands of historians who ground out thousands of 
heavy, learned, and dull volumes. Many of them were filled with brilliant 
observations. They should have been widely read, but they were unread- 
able, because the authors despised the writer’s trade. 

Since that time historians have awakened to the fact that an audience 
is highly desirable when you are making a speech. Many of us have a kind 
of captive audience in the classroom, but even a captive audience must be 
kept awake. Historians, both as writers and as teachers are making 
strenuous efforts to regain the audience and the attention that men like 
Parkman and Bancroft commanded and that is still enjoyed by historical 
novelists like Kenneth Roberts and by biographers like Catherine Bowen‘ 
and Esther Forbes. There are a number of scholars writing today whose 
works can stand comparison with those of any generation. There is, in 
fact, more good, readable history being written today than ever before. 
We may still have a long way to go, but we have come a long way, too. 

Why, then, do historians sell so few of their books? Why do they 
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fail, except in rare instances, to reach a reading public of more than a 
couple of thousand? And what can they do about it? 

Part of the trouble is easy to see. Historical works are sharing the 
fate of all books. Since the war the cost of printing and publishing a book 
has risen sharply. Publishers have looked more and more for the kind of 
book that may become a best-seller, less and less for the book that will sell 
at most only a few thousand. When a history book is published, the 
estimated market is so small that the publisher sets a high price on it. 
Libraries and historical societies, he reasons, will not be deterred by the 
price, and they may constitute a majority of the buyers. The high price 
does deter other buyers, however, and the historian is caught in a vicious 
circle. His book is priced high, because the market is small, and the 
market, the number of people for whom he writes, is rendered ever smaller 
by the high price. 

If the historian is to survive he must somehow break this circle. His 
books are still being published, because universities and university presses 
recognize that he has something to offer, that the world will be the loser 
if his writings die in manuscript. But in order to break the vicious circle 
he will have to overcome the prejudice that has grown up against his 
works. He will have to write still better than he does now, but even more 
he will have to teach better. There are more than 400,000 students 
graduated from American colleges every year. A large proportion of 
them take at least one course in history. If those courses were well 
taught, American college graduates would. have a continuing interest in 
history, and many would buy and read historical books. The small market, 
not only for history but for all serious non-fiction, is a measure of the 
failure of American collegiate education. 


One reason for this failure, I suggest, in the realm of history at least, 
is that teachers attempt to do too much. We generally feel obligated to 
take our students over vast stretches of time, at a speed so furious that the 
student sees the landscape of history as though from a jet-propelled plane 
at an altitude of several miles. Whether anyone can safely pilot such a 
plane is doubtful. The student gains no awareness of the complexity of 
history, of the human problems and the human beings who had to handle 
them. History ceases to be the study of man and becomes a study of 
trends and cycles. 

The remedy is to take the student into the full complexity of the 
past. Let him come face to face with the men and women who fairly leap 
from the letters and diaries and books and papers they wrote. Let him see 
the heroism, the villainy, the hopes, the despair, and the agony. Let him 
see how different people met the peculiar problems of their times. Let 
him live their lives over again and face their problems with them. When 
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he graduates from college he will meet and be expected to solve problems 
of his own and of his country, state, town, or family. 

I would like to see the teacher abandon the omniscience with which 
he surveys centuries at a time, and descend to a more modest span of years. 
His time will not be wasted if in the course of a year or two he can make 
say 75 years of history, a living experience for his students. It does not 
matter what years he takes. A man who knows well the history of any 
75 years will be a lifetime ahead of one who knows only his own time. 
And a man who has thus caught a real glimpse of the past will not be 
content to let it go. 

When teachers are able to take their students into the past this way, 
history will regain the fascination which it once held. Already there are 
some hopeful signs. The best historical writers do manage to sell their 
books. To be sure, the best-sellers are not always those which a historian 
would consider best, but for that matter few novelists or critics would 
pick the best-sellers either. 

Another reason for optimism is the unsuspected reservoir of readers 
discovered by the publishers of cheap paper-bound books. By finding new 
methods of distributing these publishers have sold millions of serious 
books, including so wise a work of history as R. H. Tawney’s Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism. For those who may scoff at the sales methods, 
it should be added that the non-fiction books have been sold even without 
the benefit of decolletage on the cover. 

Neither of these signs offers immediate comfort to more than a few 
historians. For some time to come it seems likely that most of w® will 
have to be thankful to get our books published at all. But the steady 
improvement of historical writing, and let us hope of teaching, should 
sooner or later make itself felt and historians will escape from the embar- 
rassing feeling that they are making their speeches before a mirror. 


WRITE AN ARTICLE for the Bulletin, presenting your ideas on 
the most desirable approach to the teaching of the social studies, the 
methods that you have found most satisfactory, or the topics and 
course outline that you believe to be the best. The Editor is always 
ready to publish articles, whether short or long (the maximum is 
3,000 words), that suggest possible improvements in the teaching of 
the social studies, on all levels of education. Make this your 
magazine by sharing your successful experiences and challeng- 


ing ideas. 
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Values Developed Through Social Studies 
By Henry J. Warman* 


Man eternally seeks to order his daily activities in terms of some con- 
ception of the good, the beautiful Gnd the true. (The word “man” used 
in the preceding sentence is expanded to mean “children” too, for they 
look for the same.) Children seek, perhaps unknowingly, a satisfying 
picture of the universe and their place therein, of their relationships with 
groups and other individuals, and a concept of self which indicates their 
unique value as a dynamic force in society. And as Quillen and Hanna 
put it in their book, Education for Social Competence, “the development 
of individual value standards for children is especially difficult because of 
the complexity and the impersonality of modern culture. In an agrarian, 
handicraft culture with warm personal relationships, the development of 
value standards does not present the problem that faces youth today when 
phenomena are complex and relationships tend to be casual and impersonal. 
Instead of receiving security from the traditions and in the customs of the 
group, individuals, particularly children, are faced with the responsibility 
of finding it themselves. Family life is uncertain, world wars, depressions, 
and conflicts in ideologies have shaken moral standards, and the resultant 
frustrations have interrupted, retarded and is some cases even stopped the 
assumption of adult responsibilities in activities of civic and social 
nature.”? Hence, more than ever before, social studies teachers must 
know the morphological capabilities of their pupils, the limitations of their 
total physical environment, as well as those imposed by society. 

Because of the overall and concerted impact of the societal and 
environmental factors, the body—the morphos—of the child today of 
necessity has come in for close scrutiny and study. The morphological 
limits and capabilities of men, and children in particular, provide a vast 
field of study and research. Recent studies on the unmet social and emo- 
tional needs of youth attest to this fact. These problems are not beyond 


* Associate Professor and Secretary, Graduate School of Geography, Clark University; 
President of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 


1 Address delivered July 20, 1953 at the Institute in Elementary Education, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 


2 I. James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna, Education for Social Competence (New York: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1948), p. 27. 


3 Connecticut State Department of Education, Techniques Useful in Citizenship Edu- 
cation (Bulletin 55. Hartford, Conn., 1952). 


comprehension, at least in part. No one will deny that the morphological 
limits of a Pygmy are different from those of a Shilluk, or that the 
capabilities of a person gifted with agile fingers are different from those 
not possessing this same adeptness. No one will state that the underfed, 
the undernourished, if continuing in this condition, are capable of the 
same cultural achievements as the well-fed. When social studies teachers 
introduce material in their classes, whether it be under the heading of his- 
tory, geography, or maybe even “social studies,” they are aware of the 
morphological limits and capabilities of their own group. Their awareness 
of the morphological limits of the world’s children include well known 
facts regarding the bodily limits of their own. One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties in teaching is to be able to point out limitations of other people 
and have your immediate group refrain from secretly judging itself. It 
is common for a child to say “Why don’t they do this?” or “I’d do it this 
way.” It is deemed very important, perhaps most important, for the 
social studies teacher to ascertain why the child does arrive at this particu- 
lar solution, rather than spend most time on discussion of the proposed 
solution. To have each child recognize limits in others and himself with- 
out acquiring an abnormal attitude of superiority (or inferiority) is one 
of the finest achievements of the social studies teacher who recognizes 
morphological aspects of cultural development. By such recognition and 
application to her immediate group, but more particularly to each individ- 
ual in it, the social studies teacher assists the child in achieving 
security within. 

From the beginnings of time men have reflected on those things 
which are within the fundamental characteristics of human nature. 
Approaches have been made through many avenues, until today we have 
numerous sciences which have the study of man at their centers, or on the 
periphery, or the ultimate betterment of man and his material being as 
their goal. Some studies have been made of what man possesses inside his 
skin. Courses in physiology and biology delve into his structure and the 
dynamics of his organs; courses in psychology and physchiatry probe 
into his mind, its past performance and its present capabilities. Recently 
we have had studies in psychosomatic fields—where the mind and the 
physical body are being studied together in their complex relationships. 
(Some are inclined to believe that the old so-called “country doctor”— 
the general practitioner—was a psychosomatic expert, but he did not 
know it!) 


So it is that often our sciences, by collecting names as they progress 
quite often take on a cloak, or an aura, of mystery, which obscures their 
fundamental values. It is not their fault and it is not the intention here 
to lay the blame on any particular doorstep, but it is a fact. 
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Studies on the Characteristics of the Social Body 


A second great group of scientists has been concerned with cultural 
capabilities and limitations of man. In their studies they have found that 
psychological changes (mind changes) and cultural changes have been 
interacting. Attempts have been made by these scientists to measure the 
interactions. Attitudes of people have been used to measure the relation- 
ships between the human body and the social body. It was believed that 
by finding out what attitudes man had toward certain situations one 
would have a measure of how man’s mind, body and society had all 
worked together up to a given point of time. Out of this and other 
approaches to the problem the social scientists, in essence, have set up 
several eras and worlds of culture—not culture from the narrow stand- 
point of just art, music, painting and the like—but culture from the 
broad standpoint of its being the aggregate of the experiences and the 
learnings of the past, the heritage handed down by those who have 
gone before. 

It is to this wider horizon that social studies teachers direct their 
thinking so that they may develop social learning in its wider sense. A 
start is made by looking at cultural elements in our modern society, 
namely, 

Language and Literature 

Art and Architecture 

Music and Painting 

Land Tenure and Land Use 

Science and Industry 

Commerce and Transport 

Law, Jurisprudence, and Government 
Education and Welfare 

Religion and Morality 

These are all heritages of Western cultures and civilization. Many 
of them social studies teachers need to know. Some know a great deal 
about a particular one. Their responsibilities lie in passing on some or all 
to succeeding generations. We may say that those things we pass on we 
consider to be true values. 


A World of Culture—And a World of Values 

The task is not so staggering as it looks at first glance. Inherent in 
our democracy are the desires and means to continue with the promul- 
gation of language and literature, education, welfare, laws, government, 
jurisprudence. No great speeches need be made in their behalf. But what 
about the rest of these cultural elements—those that so intimately enter 
the lives of people, societies and institutions. Here we need the sense of 
values—here we need individual sense, for in the world of a lasting culture 


we must have a world of values; and values are primary data of human 
experience.* This fact, is seems to me, the social studies teacher never 
forgets. 

We concede certainly that the data of human experience which are 
treated in the social studies may fall under many headings such as history, 
geography, economics, community studies, civics, citizenship education, 
health and recreation or just “social studies.” 

Let us return for a moment to the cultural elements listed earlier. 
Many of them are already “vehicle subjects”—subjects which by their 
very nature serve us constantly and go on through the years. Many are 
subjects, or elements of our culture, which have not been created in our 
time and will not end with our time. They have in them those things 
which can not be achieved in our time, but they also include things to 
which we must be dedicated. 

Recently it was pointed out by a popular writer who was critical of 
present day education and who was advocating a return to the “good old 
days” that “a characteristic of the older form of education was the 
avoidance of the transient and currently controversial. The student was 
not quizzed on the current Readers Digest.” The writer went on to state 
that “‘no one would say that the educated people in those infant days of 
our country were conformists.” As much as one may disagree with the 
advocate for a return to the “good old days,” he will agree with the idea 
that in social studies, particularly, there should be less concentration on 
the transient and the currently controversial and more understanding of 
and emphasis on the population problems throughout time. The social 
studies teachers care little whether it appears under the heading of civics, 
history, geography, economics, or again just “social studies.” 

Psychosomatic” Educators 

Here is a way to measure a frue value—one that is usually not im- 
mediate—a value to which we must dedicate ourselves knowing that it _ 
will not be achieved in our time, but is timeless, yet enduring. In the 
study of how land is held and how it is used; in the study of history and 
industrial development; and in the study of commercial enterprises and 
governmental procedures, social studies teachers make the learning process 
one in which primary data of human experience are present and shot 
through with the time factor. While pointing out the social and environ- 
mental capabilities and limitations of culture, they also keep before them 
the morphological limits of their pupils. They know that all three— 
morphological, environmental and social limits—are ever changing yet 
they must become “‘psychosomatic educators.” “Psychosomatic” used in 


4 Florian Znaniecki, Cultural Sciences, Their Origin and Development (Urbana, 
Illinois: University of illinois Press, 1952), p. 238. 
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this adjectival manner and applied to social studies teachers implies that 
the “somatic” part of the word includes the social as well as the human 
body. Values to them are more than those of the head, more than those 
of the physical body, more than those acceptable to society—values to 
them are all these plus values of the spirit and values useful in all time. 
In teaching about their subject matter they recognize the fact that they 
are in the subject matter and the pupils are the most plastic subject matter 
they have. James Quillen has put it this way, ““The major function of 
social studies instruction is the improvement of human relations.”5 
Social studies teachers cannot teach civics and be undemocratic; cannot 
teach health and sanitation and tolerate filthy lavatories or wash basins; 
cannot teach about underprivileged people or underdeveloped countries 
and overlook the differences in economic status of their own children; 
cannot point out the basic democratic principles of justice and liberty and 
then be autocratic in marking test papers. They try to make sure that in 
learning the history of western civilization their children are imbibing the 
“spirit” of America. They are mindful that things which are ever socially 
preferable are ever humanly, individually preferable. What are these 
human, individual, preferentials? 
Social and Human Preferentials 

Let us go back to the cultural elements list referred to earlier. No 
one item on this list can be selected by the social studies teacher to the 
exclusion of all others. There are values in them all, but if amy one cuts 
across them all it is that of Religion and Morality. Reference is made to 
the broad overall concept of Religion—to World Religions—primarily 
referring to their teachings of human relationships. We can do no better 
than to go to the Book of Romans for the values of social and human 
behavior. We find in the twelfth chapter “Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love.” The late Dr. Lewis Thomas of Washington 
University said that a great teacher needed three things: “Mastering of the 
subject, a knowledge of how to teach it, and a love for the student.” We 
continue in Romans and find these words, “in honour preferring one 
another.” Do we not consider this a value—that a man’s integrity be 
supreme? (If you can’t take a man’s word, what can you take?) We 
read also “not slothful in business, fervent in spirit”—or as an economist 
put it bluntly, we need to teach that “there ain’t no free lunch.” 

Next we come to a phrase that points out great needs of today, 
“rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation.” We need to know how to 
accept those things which can not be altered immediately. This does not 
mean a complacent acceptance, shot through by a defeatest attitude, but 
one which is ever “rejoicing in hope,” having a fervency in spirit and a 


5 Quillen and Hanna, Education for Social Competence, p. 462. 
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“continuing instant in prayer.” The social studies teachers try to show 
their pupils that there is a kindness in justice that is more than liberty, 
that democracy is a sort of faith—a faith in citizens to make the right, 
the just decisions. A faith which does not face up squarely to realities is 
an escape, and not a faith. They also remind their pupils and themselves 
that an appreciation of values comes, too, from a knowledge of alter- 
natives—that to all questions there are answers different from ours which 
may also be just and kind. Social studies teachers are the manufacturers of 
alternatives, the exploiters of alternatives, the sage counsellors in situations 
of alternatives—to see that decisions are made in the light of conscience, 
in full knowledge of the law, and considered opinion on what is the 
correct thing to do. They see that every pupil is not only a good citizen 
but also a good person, with the ultimate goal of having all good persons 
become active, good citizens, so that as in Romans we are not “overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

Finally, we read these words in that literary masterpiece, the Bible, 
regarding the virtues. ‘““Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any praise, think on these things and the God of peace shall be 
with you.” 

What are the values developed in the social studies? Primary data of 
human experience—involving truth, honesty, patience, justice, love, 
peace— these undergird the elements of a lasting and good culture and 
are truly values; here before our time, and to be here long after we are 
gone. There also may be added the “pursuit of happiness”—this is truly 
an American phrase. We all must dedicate ourselves to them, for all of 
them can not be achieved in our generation. We must “think on these 
things”—and implicit with the thinking must go the freedom to think 
widely about them and to discuss them. But most significant of all is the 
living of them in such a way that the individual body and the social body 
fit comfortably and concisely into the physical environmental setting, be 
it a farm, a city, a state, a nation, or the world. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE NEASST MEETINGS 


December 5 Boston University 


March 20 Cambridge (jointly with the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association) 


May 8 (tentative) University of Rhode Island 
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The New Hampshire Historical Society 


By Elmer M. Hunt* 


To illuminate the events and occurrences of the past and keep them 
permanently at hand and on exhibit for consultation and study is the 
prime purpose of a historical society. Such was the motive which 
prompted the founders of the Society organized in New Hampshire in 
1823. Although four earlier societies existed in New England at that 
time, none had a broader conception of the ideal formula for procedure 
than this illustrious group which incorporated into its charter its desires 
“to collect, preserve, and communicate historical knowledge.” 

Thirty-four persons subscribed as original or charter members. They 
were for the most part young men, most of whom had sponsored a cele- 
bration which took place in that year to commemorate the two hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of the state. The leaders in both movements 
were Concord’s enterprising bookseller, publisher and printer, Jacob Bailey 
Moore, and his part-time associate, John Farmer, a junior member of the 
apothecary’s firm of Morrill and Farmer. Both were young men, one 
already prosperous and influential, the other a newcomer who had arrived 
with the “Amherst colony” to make his fortune, frail and delicate in 
health, but endowed with great intellectual faculties and destined to 
become a foremost antiquary and historian. 

Moore and Farmer attracted to their undertaking other young men of 
ability and prominence: Governor Levi Woodbury, Congressman Ichabod 
Bartlett, Col. Andrew Peirce, Speaker of the state House of Representa- 
tives, Richard Bartlett, Deputy Secretary of State and Archivist of New 
Hampshire, Rev. Israel W. Putnam, President Bennet Tyler of Dartmouth, 
and Alexander Ladd, merchant and president of the New Hampshire 
Bank—all in their thirties. Among others who joined this early group 
were Ex-Governor William Plumer, Judge Jeremiah Smith, former Chief 
Justice and Governor of the state, Senator Jeremiah Mason, Judge Joel 
Parker, who later joined the Harvard Law School faculty, and Dr. 
Benjamin Abbot, principal of Exeter Academy. 

John Farmer and Jacob Bailey Moore had worked for many months to 
perfect their organization. Early in January of 1823, Mr. Farmer had 
written to his friend John Kelly of Northwood a letter which is probably 


* Secretary and Director of the New Hampshire Historical Society. This article is a 
condensation of “A Historical Sketch of the New Hampshire Historical Society” 
which appeared in Historical New Hampshire, April, 1947. 


the first on record to propose the founding of the Society. The subject 
is further discussed in the February (1823) issue of Farmer’s and Moore’s 
Monthly Literary Journal, in which Mr. Farmer had inserted an article 
regarding the proposed celebration of the two hundredth anniversary at 
Portsmouth, and the coincident founding of the Society. He suggested, 
among other things, that such a society could “throw discriminating light 
on the transactions of the past,” and that an effort “to collect and pre- 
serve memorials of past time would encourage the spirit of inquiry which 
seems to be awakening among the people.” 

At the incorporation meeting, held in Concord, June 13, 1823, the 
thirty-four members who had been enrolled met to receive their charter. 
Their first official act under it was to elect the following officers: President 
William Plumer; Vice-Presidents, Levi Woodbury and Bennet Tyler; 
Treasurer, George Kent; Recording Secretary, John Kelly; Corresponding 
Secretary, Nathaniel A. Haven, Junior; and Librarian, Jacob B. Moore. 
Mr. Farmer, although one of the original founders, preferred to accept no 
office in these earliest days. 

Another meeting was held in the fall of that year and a “standing” 
committee was elected, among whose duties was the “procuring” of some 
gentleman of the Society to deliver a public address at a forthcoming 
meeting. At this meeting also Messrs. Plumer, Noyes and Farmer were 
appointed a Committee of Publications. They laid plans for the appear- 
ance of the first volume of Collections, and called upon their “brethren” 
in the Society for “such original articles as may have come to their 
knowledge and examination” for the new venture. This was followed by 
a suggestion that to individual members or committees be referred “‘the 
investigation of facts or collections of documents connected with the 
history of the state, of towns or of individuals.” 

In January 1824 the Collections appeared, bound in leather, typo- 
graphically in excellent taste, and edited throughout by Mr. Farmer and 
Mr. Moore. Almost a third of this first volume was taken up with an 
exhaustive article on ‘“Penhallow’s Indian Wars.” Mr. Moore had prepared 
with considerable apparent study a “sketch of Concord, New Hampshire” 
with biographies, occupying sixty-five pages, Mr. Farmer discussed the 
Penacook Indians, and there were in all some thirty-eight separate articles, 
each concerned with some phase of New Hampshire history. It was a 
pretentious beginning designed to meet the approval of the membership. 

The active membership was increased by the election of Mr. 
Sparhawk, Secretary of State for New Hampshire who had arranged and 
signed the charter; Salma Hale of Dover, the historian, and Charles H. 
Atherton of Amherst, lawyer and New Hampshire representative in 
Congress, both of whom would later serve as presidents of this Society; 
and James Freeman Dana, pioneer Chemistry Professor at Dartmouth and 
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Harvard, to become famous as author of many books on chemistry 
and botany. 

In 1827, an “Assigning Committee” having been appointed for the 
purpose, the Society set out on a systematic plan for procuring historical 
material from the members by assigning to them certain subjects to be 
investigated and the results recorded for addition to its collections. The 
minutes show no less than thirty-two assignments made that year, all 
apparently suggested by Mr. Farmer. 

Mr. Farmer’s plan was to bear abundant fruit. This became evident 
as the years passed, for many a contribution to the Society’s archives, now 
as then preserved with care, can be traced directly to his inspiration. 
Annals, biographical “sketches,” town histories, lists of lawyers, physi- 
cians, and ministers, genealogical and early settlement records, were all 
forthcoming as time went on. 

In 1828 the members of the Society assembled to listen to the second 
formal address in its history, by one of its members. The speaker was 
Salma Hale, of Keene, afterwards famed for his History of the United 
States, whose Annals of the Town of Keene had appeared in 1827 in the 
Society’s Collections. It is significant that there were so many contestants 
for the honor of being speaker that the choice was decided by ballot. 

That year proved to be a memorable one in the Society’s annals. The 
Society received, “by direction of John Belknap, Esq., son of the late 
Reverend Historian (Jeremy Belknap), and of the Honorable John Davis, 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, a considerable number 
of papers and documents formerly belonging to and used by him (Dr. 
Belknap) in compiling the second and third volumes of The History of 
New Hampshire.” In this collection were many early provincial manu- 
scripts, laws, commissions, letters, trade records, depositions, proprietors’ 
township lists, petitions and other chronicles. It was the Society’s first 
pretentious library collection. 

In 1835, the Society received the entire collection of the papers of 
Governor William Plumer. He had written more than nineteen hundred 
articles, many of them biographies of important Americans, showing 
exceptional literary and historical ability. 

The announcement that the Society “have removed its library and 
cabinet to the Hall over the Concord Bank” appeared in 1837. “If the 
people of New Hampshire,” wrote librarian Moore, “will cherish the 
objects of the Society with liberal zeal, our collections will soon become a 
pride and ornament to the state.” 

In the year 1838, the members of the Society were saddened by the 
death, at 49, of John Farmer, one of its guiding spirits for fifteen years. 
In 1839, Jacob Bailey Moore, a founder of the Society and its first libra- 
rian, retired from the position he had held for sixteen years. He had been 
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editor of The New Hampshire Journal and left Concord to become editor 
of The New Yorker, Horace Greeley’s publication. He served as librarian 
of the New York Historical Society from January 1848 until June 1849, 
when he joined the American migration to California. 

During the 1840’s and 1850’s the progress of the Society continued. 
Five volumes of Collections had been published. A more nearly per- 
manent home had been secured through the leasing of rooms over the 
Merrimack Bank, a building which was later purchased and now serves as 
the Society’s Museum in Concord. Sketches and memoirs were prepared 
and delivered before the Society according to Mr. Farmer’s formula. 
Assessments, usually of one dollar per year, were made on the members, 
but in 1841 this amount was raised to three dollars. 

Recorded in 1841 is the election as a member of Franklin Pierce, later 
President of the United States, and the same year the Society expressed its 
thanks to Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, for many bound volumes and 
papers received from him. In 1843 the name of Mr. Pierce appears as 
recording secretary. 

By 1850 the number of members enrolled in the Society had reached 
the limit of seventy-five, and at the annual meeting it was voted to do 
away with such limitations entirely. At that meeting twenty-two new 
members were elected, the largest in the Society’s history. Jared Sparks, 
famous historian and biographer, was made one of seven honorary 
members. 

In 1852 five more honorary members were chosen, among them 
Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, who in his early years had 
painted portraits in Concord, including that of Samuel Sparhawk, which 
is part of the distinguished Morse painting collection in the Society’s 
gallery. 

During these years, the guiding spirit in the Society, and the one who 
appears to have been most active in promoting its interest, was William F. 
Goodwin, brother of Governor Ichabod Goodwin. He served for seven 
years as librarian. In 1860 the members voted their thanks to Mr. 
Goodwin “for the interest he has awakened in historical matters in New 
Hampshire by promoting the objects of the Society and in collecting 
assignments due.” ‘That year twenty-seven new members were received, 
and in the following year Samuel D. Bell donated one hundred dollars to 
pay off the Society’s total indebtedness. New members elected in 1863 
included Senator William E. Chandler, Dr. Henry A. Coit, headmaster of 
St. Paul’s School, and Ezekiel A. Straw of Manchester who became 
Governor of the State, serving from 1872 to 1874. By 1873, when the 
semi-centennial was observed, the Society had since its organization in- 
ducted a grand total of 510 active or “resident” members, and 138 
honorary members. 
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The Society cooperated with the State in 1867 in the publication of 
the first volume of the so-called “State” or “Provincial” papers. The 
editor and compiler was the Reverend Nathaniel Bouton, then Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Society. This would be followed by a long series 
of such volumes, eventually numbering forty, to be edited by Dr. Bouton, 
provided, according to an act of the legislature at the time the under- 
taking began, he “would be of good behaviour during said term.” Only 
the first ten volumes were actually edited by Dr. Bouton, who died 
in 1878. 

Under the enthusiastic direction of Mr. Joseph Walker, president in 
1866, plans were vigorously pushed for the building or acquisition of 
permanent quarters for the rapidly increasing collection of the Society. 
These plans came to maturity in 1869, when after considerable effort, 
with almost the entire membership of the Society giving assistance, the 
bank building which was the former home of the Concord “Upper Bank” 
at the north end of the city, a substantial brick edifice, was purchased. 

In the same year the Society adopted a resolution protesting the re- 
naming of American battleships from such names as Tippecanoe and 
Manhattan to Vesuvius and Neptune, and such revered New Hampshire 
names as Passaconaway and Suncook to Hercules and Spitfire. This 
practice, the Society objected, tended “‘to disassociate such vessels from 
the glory attached to many of them under their former names and should 
meet the disapprobation of our citizens.” The resolution was sent “‘to the 
Secretary of the Navy and General Grant.” 

In 1876 the Society received as a gift from the Honorable Peter 
Harvey of Boston a large number of bound volumes of the manuscripts, 
letters, and papers of Daniel Webster, called, in the resolution by which 
these were acknowledged, a “priceless donation of the manuscripts of the 
illustrious statesman, orator, and patriot, whose fame though national 
must ever be peculiarly dear to every citizen of this state.” 

In 1879, by the will of Lorenzo Sabine of Boston, who died in 1877, 
the Society received its largest (up to then) collection of ‘“‘books, pam- 
phlets, manuscripts, pictures, and other articles,” amounting to more than 
four thousand volumes, eight of which were bound books in his own 
handwriting. This was to be known as the “Sabine Collection.” 

The year 1880 appears to be the first in the history of the Society in 
which women were accepted for membership. The first “lady” member 
was Miss Amanda Bartlett Harris of Warner, author of books and 
magazine articles. She was nominated for membership by John Major 
Shirley, a lawyer of Andover. An amendment to this nomination was 
suggested by Mr. Samuel C. Eastman, to the effect that “‘it is the sense of 
the society that ladies are eligible to membership therein,” which amend- 
ment was accepted by Mr. Shirley in lieu of his original motion, and was 


passed. Half of the total number of resident members nominated at that 
1880 meeting were women. 

By 1898 the Society was three-quarters of a century old. That year 
there had been elected as President a man who was destined to play a 
significant part in its history, William Cleaves Todd. There was, said 
Judge Charles R. Corning, ‘‘a crisis in the affairs of the Society.” The 
librarian Nathan F, Carter, had called the attention of the members to the 
immediate necessity for more working space and book room than were 
afforded in the old building. 

A graduate of Dartmouth in 1823, the year the Society was founded, 
Mr. Todd had chosen a teacher’s profession, becoming head of the 
Academy at Atkinson, his native town, and later principal of the Girls’ 
High School in Newburyport. From slender beginnings, by prudence 
and saving, Mr. Todd was laying up a modest competence when, in Corn- 
ing’s words, “fortune introduced him to the Bell telephone, at that time a 
neglected foundling in the world of finance. The result was that Mr. 
Todd became a wealthy man.” 

At the annual meeting of the Society in June 1900, Mr. Todd as 
President made an address on the future of the Society. Sketching its 
early days and the fact that nearly every prominent man in the state had 
taken part in its proceedings, Mr. Todd pointed out that although it had 
received from its friends “many gifts and much wisdom,” it had “but 
little money” and was financially poor. 

The Massachusetts Society, he suggested had become rich by private 
munificence and other societies were well supported. He proposed that 
the least sum for a suitable fireproof addition would be $10,000, and 
that if not less than $5,000 be secured, he would add another $5,000. 

This money was raised, and by 1901 a committee reported a building 
fund of some $10,290. At the same time it was made plain that such a 
sum was vastly inadequate and that a much larger fund must be created. 
Through further efforts the fund was increased by 1903 to $20,000, 
which still fell short of the committee’s estimates, and the goal was set 
at $25,000. 

In the meantime Mr. Todd had been diligently seeking new sub- 
scribers. In 1901 he addressed a letter to one of those who had con- 
tributed to the original fund, Edward Tuck, a Dartmouth graduate then 
living in Paris, son of his friend and contemporary, Congressman Amos 
Tuck. His description of the achievements of the Society, the support it 
had had from many distinguished men, and of its pressing need for more 
adequate quarters, won from Mr. Tuck an encouraging answer. Since 
Mr. Todd was in poor health, Benjamin A. Kimball, who had been presi- 
dent of the Society in 1895-97 and was now a member of the building 
committee, went to Paris soon after, conferred with Mr. Tuck, and 
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ultimately carried through the negotiations which resulted in his gift to 
the Society not only of an amount necessary to complete its plans, but to 
surpass them handsomely. The site was purchased, an architect, Guy 
Lowell of Boston, was engaged, work begun, and the present library 
building was ready for occupancy in 1912. 

The Society has had in all thirty-eight presidents. It has since 
organization had twenty librarians, among them Samuel C. Eastman who 
served fourteen years, Nathan F. Carter for eleven years, and William F. 
Prescott for ten. Prominent among the librarians was Isaac W. 
Hammond, who was New Hampshire’s deputy assistant secretary of state, 
edited eight volumes of the State Papers, and was the father of Otis Grant 
Hammond, long secretary and Director of the Society. Longest in service 
as librarian was Miss Edith Freeman, who served from 1908 to 1943. 

In 1889 the Society chose its first necrologist, Joseph B. Walker, and 
in 1913 Otis G. Hammond was appointed its first and only superinten- 
dent, the title being later changed to Director, which post he held until 
his death in 1944. 

The original home of the Society, the “Upper Bank” building has 
been retained and remodelled at considerable expense as a museum. 

The Society’s library building, besides being a repository for some 
60,000 volumes, pamphlets, and leaflets, contains the largest known col- 
lection of New Hampshire newspapers up to the year 1900. It contains 
a complete collection of New Hampshire town histories and those of other 
New England towns, as well as the largest collection of early manuscript 
plans and maps of New Hampshire towns, several of their original 
charters, and an extensive manuscript collection relating to their early 
records. It has a large collection of genealogies of New Hampshire 
families and those of collateral lines. 

Most valuable among its documents are the original sheepskin peti- 
tion of the prospective Scotch settlers from the north of Ireland, many 
of whom came to Londonderry, addressed in 1718 to Governor Shute of 
Massachusetts; the rare Lithobolia or the Stone-T hrowing Devil, presented 
by Thomas W. Streeter; and an original broadside found among the 
papers of Josiah Bartlett, Governor of New Hampshire, known to history 
as ““A Display of the United States of America,” with Washington’s like- 
ness in the center, surrounded by the seals of the thirteen states. This 
was acquired by purchase, and is dated 1796. 

Also in the Society’s collection is a considerable portion of Josiah 
Bartlett’s library, which came from his house in Kingston, and is the gift 
of his descendant, the late Mrs. John Watt. 

In arranging the collection of the Society, studied effort has been 
made to divide those most suitable for display as historical relics, from 
those related directly to historical records. Thus the Society’s museum 


building, which is maintained during the summer months only, has become 
a home for such articles as have a primary exhibit function, while others 
with a broader appeal to historical consideration have been retained in 
the new, or library, building. 

In addition to its books, documents, and manuscripts, the library 
building seeks to present at frequent intervals during the year such 
collections as fall within the foregoing classifications. Here may be 
found the Furgin Collection of historic china, collections of made-in- 
New Hampshire glassware and silver, the Edward Tuck Collection of 
commemorative and war medals, the Daniel Webster Collection, and the 
General Stark and Franklin Pierce Collections. Also may be found here 
the Tilney Collection of rare Oriental ceramics, the Church silver and 
pewter services and the Margaret Jewell Collection of antique china, 
silver, and glassware. Here too are displayed in season, the collections of 
old New Hampshire maps; the coats-of-arms collection; the collection of 
engraved powder-horns; the Edgerly Collection of New Hampshire auto- 
graphs; the Harry F. Lake Collection of Lincoln photographs and prints; 
and such table displays as may include miniatures, silhouettes, fashion 
plates, paper money, and other small articles most susceptible to this type 
of exhibit. 

The work of salvaging historical documents and materials of other 
days, of sorting them, preserving them, and making them permanently 
available for enjoyment and study, goes on each week in New Hampshire 
Historical Society with the same zeal and eagerness it did in the days of 
its founding, a century and a quarter ago. To all who wish to participate 
seriously in such an undertaking, the Society extends its welcome. 


Book Reviews 


YOUTH DISCUSSION ON TELEVISION. By Junior Town Meeting 
League. (Middletown, Conn.: Junior Town Meeting League, 1953. 
32 pp. Single copies free.) 


Teachers and others interested in youth discussion will welcome this 
booklet. It meets a real need, for the increase in television receivers as 
well as commercial and non-commercial television stations has created a 
wide demand for a basic manual on the production of one of the most 
popular and worthwhile programs offered by many stations—youth dis- 
cussion of current affairs. 

Youth Discussion on Television is the first publication of its kind. 
Written by authorities in both youth discussion and television, the booklet 
covers the entire range of responsibilities involved in the production of 
youth discussion telecasts. The suggestions it offers are practical and 
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specific. Chapter headings include “Community Potentialities,” ‘“Or- 
ganizing a Youth Discussion Series,” “Choosing Topics and Preparing 
Participants,” “Production Techniques,” “Building an Audience,” and 
“The Process in Operation.” 

The Junior Town Meeting League, by fostering the discussion of 
current affairs by young people all over America, has made a noteworthy 
contribution to good citizenship. Through stimulating thought on the 
critical issues of the day, it has helped to develop informed citizens and to 
strengthen democracy. Sponsor of the League is now Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Among other publications of the League are Youth Discussions: 
Patterns and Techniques, Teaching Controversial Issues, Using Current 
Materials, and Learning Through Group Discussion. 

Single copies of Youth Discussion on Television may be obtained free 
of charge from League headquarters, 356 Washington St., Middletown, 
Connecticut. 


THE CONFIDENT YEARS: 1885-1915. By Van Wyck Brooks. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1952. 627 pp. $6.00.) 


This is the last of the famous series that started with The Flowering 
of New England, still generally considered to be the best. This, the 
latest, may not be the great critic’s best, but it poses a problem that is 
more pertinent to our times than any problem posed in The Flowering. 

The earnestness and reality of life, of which the nineteenth century 
pundits were convinced, the excelsior-like forward-looking view of 
Rolland, Wells and Shaw, scarcely lasted through World War I. It was 
as if “another wager” had been lost and that feeling made itself felt in the 
writings of the Young Men of the Lost Generation (or the Lost Men of 
the Young Generation) with locales in “enormous rooms,” “‘wastelands” 
and “Yoknapatawpha counties.” 

Where was the American of Crevecoeur and Jefferson, dewy-eyed in 
the dawn, in the after-war period? Is the feeling that something was 
finished not to end... in another place than Europe? Paul Valery had 
said, “Europe is finished.” 

Upon the reading of the final essay (Chapter XXXI, “A Forward 
Glance”) one realizes that the backward-glancing and the forward-look- 
ing men have come to grips, with a no better than 50-50 chance for the 
forward-looking men. We are not so confident now. We may not have 
the chance of “another wager,” in this age of double talk when we are 
being urged by some elected representatives of substantial segments of 
ourselves to deny freedoms in order to “conserve freedom.” This latter is 
a highly debatable thesis, at best. 

University of Rhode Island RosBert ROCKAFELLOW 
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